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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents some theoretical background and 
practical guidelines for the teacher choosing literature concerned 
with human values. Kohlberg*s theory of moral development, which 
postulates seven stayes of development, is described, and a 
discussion on how literature can be used to further moral development 
at each .stage is presented. Evaluation techniques discussed include 
assessing the level of moral development of both the audience and the 
literary characters. Samples of effective literature are also 
presented. (HR) 
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So lect ing Books 

Kohlberg's nethod of promoting moral developnent , to be discussed 
below, was not designed for use with children's literature. The clas- 
sic approach has been to use a concise one- or two-paragraph statement 
of a dilemma, written expresslv for the purpose of touching off a 
group discussion. Children's literature does, however, have a contri- 
bution to make to moral development, whether it is used as a basis for 
discussion ox as- an experience in itself. It can enrich tho moral ed- 
ucation curriculum, adding literary and artistic vnlue as well as 
showing character and action in more detail than a concise statement 
of a dilemma can cupply. It also may have a special use for the child 
who takes little part in discussions or one whose stage of moral de- 
velopment is so different from that of his classmates that he would 
not profit from a discussion. 

No! all books with moral themes work equally well with Kohlberg's 
rrethod of promoting moral development. The most essential criterion 
for book selection is the presence of a genuine moral dilemma, to be 
discussed below. Other selection criteria include appropriate level 
of development of me story characters, appropriate level of the di- 
lemma itself, familiarity of the moral proMem f a match between moral 
level and literary level, and high literary quality. 

A Genuine Moral Pi lemma 

kohlberg and Turiel (^) recommend that children encounter genuine 
dilemmas which cannot be resolved by merely recitinr slogans or 
••virtue-words." A true dilemma presents choices which appear real and 
difficult to the child. Per example, the hero might have to choose 
between -telling the truth and lying to protect a friend. The dilemma 
introduces conflict into the child's thinkine, conflict between his 
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present stage* of moral deve lopmc nt and one which is more advrncod. 
The child resolves this conflict bv moving to a higher stage. Ti is 
irnortar 1 * to he aware that "the pat little stories in school readers 
in which virtue alwavs triumphs or in which everyone is reallv nice 
are unlikelv to have any value in the stimulation of moral developm- 
ent," according to Kohlberg (s) . On^ should also be aware that 
fables, although interesting as literature and worthwhile as state- 
nents of a part icul ar -cu3 ture * s values, do not usually include dilem- 
mas. In a fable, the reader does not need to agonize over a difficult 
decision to realize that "fine feathers do not always^ make fine birds" 
or "one good turn deserves another." 

Anpropr ia t e Leve 1 : Story Characters 

Kohlberg (4) indicates that people develop moral lv by coning into 
contact with noral reasoning one stage above that of their own think- 
ing. From the conflict of s'tages cones moral advancement. It follows 
that if a^child is to advance by reading or hearing literature, the 
thinking shown by the central characters should, ideally, be one starre 
above that of the child. For example, a child at Stare II (You 
scratch my back, I'll seraph yours) benefits by readinr ^bout people 
at Stage III (Good eirls do thie} . If the characters' reasoning is 
two or more staees above that of the child, he simplv will not under- 
stand it. If tneir moral reasoning is at or below the child's stire ^ 
of development, he will understand but will not progress bevond his 
present stage as a result of the experience. In o. h<>r case, * child 
who is choosing his own books for independent reading probably would^ 
be able to reject books at the wrong level and choose more appropriate 
ones, since children tend to select as "best" those statements of 
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moral thinking which are one stipe above their own present functioning. 
The teacher can help, however, bv making available a group of hooks 
likely to be somewhere near the child's present stage. For this pur- 
nose, it would be desirable to know what stapes are most corn.onlv 
found at the child's rrade level. (It would, of course, be .possible 
to be of more help to the child who is choosing books if on^ is }ble 
to determine on an individual basis his exact stare of development.) 
Another occasion for the teacher to be concerned with identifving the 
level of moral development of story characters is when planning to 
read to a grour and/or have a rroup discussion of a story. Here 
again, the teacher would need to know what stare of development is 
most conmonlv found at that grade level or be prepared to do soro 
assessment of her own pupijs. In fact, the teacher f s assessment 
would ly'more important in this case, since she would be selectinr 
. the books and could not rely on the child's ability to self-select 
appropriately. Kohlherg and Turiel (5) have riven some indication of 
the stages most commonly found at some are levels. For example, 
anonr a group of ten-vear-old American boys, about 70" of the moral 
statements were at Stage I or StaW IT. For thirteen-y*ar-oMs f 
Stare III was the most used. It should be noted, however, that these 
stare-are norms may chancre over time, with higher stages found at a 
given *ge level, if £oh lbe rg« s recommendations for moral education 
should become widelv nnd successfully followed. 

For the teacher who is attemptinr to sort books accord inr to 
level of moral development of the centra! character, there seem to be 
no shortcuts. It is necessary to have at hand whatever book is beinr 
considered and a description of all the stares. Kohlberr and Turiel 
(5)pive a concise description. One must first familiarize oneself 
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with the starts, ^ne must then road the book for statements or ac- 
tions bv the nain character indicating his or her mora 1 maturity, con- 
p«, ring these indications to closer ipt ions of the stares until the 
statements seen to fit a particular stage. Two suggestions made for 
interviewing students also apply to assessing book characters. First, 
avoid stereowping someone on the basis of too little evidence, stir- 
gest Porter and Taylor (6). Kook for several st-toroents or actions 
relating to moral issues before classifying a character. Second, try 
to avoid seeing one's own values in a statement when they are not 
there, aceording to Colby (2). In addition, it may be helpful to read 
classified iens by someone else to check the accuracy of one's ov:n 
sorting.. Frederick (1) discusses several books in relation to W<>1 
of noral developnent of the central character. Her examples include 
Harry the Dirty Dog and ^he Story about Ping (Stage I) ; Johnny Trcrain 
(movement fron Starte II to Sta^Tvi); jKbbit HiU <St*re III); And Now 
Miguel (rovenent from Stage III to Stage .IV). She also mentions a 
shortage of hooks above Stape III and suggests a search of adult lit- 
erature for such books. 

Appropriate level of Dilcrna 

The moral dilemma itself, as well as the thinking shewn *v story 
characters, should he appropriate to the audience in developmental 
level. Fenton, Colby, and Speicher-Dubin (3) note that "certain di- 
lemmas are relatively inappt opr late for use with students whose moral 
stage precludes consideration of the argument." If the alternatives 
and the arguments for them are too advanced, the child does not under- 
stand the conflict. For example, a doctor's decision about whom to 
save means something to a person at Stage IV, who recognizes that life 
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has value in itself. The decision is not a pro> 1 em at Stage T T , where 
the person to be saved is the one who can do the most for the doctor. 
If the problem is too simple, there is no conf 1 ict , , onlv readv agree- 
ment on a solution, Fenton et al. surest, however, that some di- 
lemmas ran be adapted the teacher to matte then appropriate in lew 1 . 

Familiarity of the Moral Problem 

It also is important that the moral dilemma presented be somewhat 
i 

familiar to the child in his everyday life. For voting children, the 
problem of dealing with a neighborhood bully would be a better choice 
than one about a doctor who must decide whom to save. The dilemma can, 
however, have a setting as farciful as science fiction or as exotic to 
most of u.= as the world o^ bullfight ing . What is crucial is that the 
child reader can identify with the hero in emotions and reasoning as 
he faces the dilemma of the story. 

A Match Between "oral Level and 1 iterary bevel 

Ideally, a story*s moral sophistication and the complexity of 
language and plot should correspond \ story depicting characters at 
Stane TV enraced in a norfrllv difficult dilemma can be fairlv complex 
in plot and language and should have an adult settinr. It should not 
r ive th-> impression of talking down to the reader. Kohlberr *nd 
Turiel (5) cite the teaching of high-level precepts usinr concrete 
terms as a classic error in moral education. Brodorick (O mentions 
Oatvjorth's The Cat Who Wen t to Heaven as a mismatch betweon hirh 
moral level and juvenile literary level. The reverse situation—a de- 
piction of cnaracters at a low level of development solving a low~lovM 
dilemma, but told in a sophisticated vocabulary with a college or hii*h 
school setting— may be useful for some audiences, since many teenagers 
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and even adults function at a fairlv low level of moral rievelopnont. 
In any rase, a faulty natch between moral level and literary level can 
be corrected if the teacher is tfillinr: to adapt the style of a story 
by rewritinr or retelling it. The literary adapting may be worth the 
work, f or a rood dilemma is hard to find, 

«• 

Hiph Literary Pual ity 

In promoting moral development, as in anv other situation, it 
would be desirable to use books which satisfy the highest standards 
for rood literature. There is excellent literature which is concerned 
with moral dilemmas. Universality and depth of theme are two criteria 
of literary excellence, so it is not surprising that these qualities 
are found Jn company with other pood literary qualities. Some stories, 
however, are worthwhile in moral theme but are not written with a hifh 
level of artistry. One may feel justified in usinp them if they meet 
other criteria for a pood dilemma, especially if they are at a moral 
level which is hard to find. "Non-literature" may also be justified if 
it allows moral education to dovetail with other school subjects: 
fenton et al. (3) note that moral education fits especially well with 
a social studies curriculum, where it can be enriched by presentation 
in a broad social and historical context. Despite these reasons for 
using storie- of le ss-than-idea 1 literary quality, high literary stan- 
dards can be net much of the time. 

The other- criteria for bonk selection— the presence of a "enuine 
moral dilemma, appropriate level of development of story characters, 
appropriate Wei of the dilemma, familiarity of the problem, and a 
match between moral and literary level— can be summarized as the 
choice of a genuine dilemma at the right moral level. The criteria 
are difficult to meet, partly because it is difficult to find them all 
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embodied in a single boo,k, aid partly because sorting books according 
to moral level calls for difficult decisions. All the same, litera- 
ture which facilitates a child*s development into a more moral person 
is worth the seeking. 
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